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poison by sucking the wound: the
poison is harmless when taken into the
mouth, provided you have no sore
places through which it could get into
your blood.

Give a stimulant (brandy, tea or
coffee), and, if breathing stops, do
artificial respiration (see under " Drown-
ing").

Bleeding.

A little bleeding, such as occurs
from a slight cut on the finger or knee,
will do no harm; it will be checked
naturally in due course by the clotting
of the blood. If, however, the blood is
flowing freely, either in spurts from a
cut artery or in a steady trickle from a
cut vein, then you should try to check
the bleeding without delay.

Bleeding can be stopped by pressure,
either directly on the wound itself or on
the main blood-vessel [artery] leading
to the wound. You can exert pressure
on the wound with the finger or thumb,
preferably through a pad made from a
clean handkerchief. If an antiseptic,
such as iodine, is available, dip your
fingers or the pressure pad into it before
touching the wound. You may be
unable to keep up the pressure in this
way long enough to stop the bleeding
permanently. If possible, therefore,
get the patient himself, or another
helper, to check the bleeding tempo-
rarily in this way while you prepare a
bandage. This may be used either to
keep a thick pad in position over the
wound or to tie round the limb so as to
press on the blood-vessel carrying blood
to the wound.

The pressure is needed at certain
points between the heart and the injury,
called " pressure points," where the
blood-vessel can be squeezed flat against
bone. The diagrams show you the
main pressure points of the body.
If you are using a bandage to check
the bleeding, put some firm object,
such as a smooth pebble or a flat
cork, in a fold of the bandage imme-
diately over the pressure point, and,

having tied the bandage round the
limb loosely, push a stick through the
knot and tighten the bandage, just
enough to check the bleeding, by twist-
ing the stick. This type of bandage is
called a tourniquet. The pressure must
be released by untwisting the stick
every quarter of an hour, if the tourni-
quet cannot be removed before that
time.
Bleeding from the Nose.
In most cases no treatment is neces-
sary ; but if the bleeding is profuse
and keeps on, the bridge of the nose
should be bathed with cold water (ice
water if available), and a cold-water
pad should be placed on the back of
the neck. Other ways of stopping the
bleeding are cither plugging the nostrils
with cotton wool soaked in lemon juice
or peroxide of hydrogen, or pressing
the nostrils together between thumb
and finger. The patient should sit
up with head thrown back and breathe
through the mouth. If ice is available,
give him a piece to suck.
Bleeding from the Socket of an Extracted
Tooth.
Plug the hole with cotton wool soaked
in lemon juice or peroxide of hydrogen,
or some other disinfectant, place a
pad (a small folded handkerchief will
do) over it, and tell the patient to bite
on it, so as to press the plug firmly into
the socket.
Bums and Scalds.
// clot/ting catches fire, without a
moment's delay smother the flames by
wrapping over the burning part any
clothes or rugs on which you can lay
your hands; and prevent the person
from running about. It is usually best
to place him on the floor, with the burn-
ing clothes uppermost, and then roll him
in rugs, blanket, shawl, tablecloth or
anything else available, and keep him
tightly wrapped until the flames are
smothered.
If an acid or caustic fluid is spilled on